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U.S. Faces Immediate Decisions In Crisis Areas 


Whether President Truman does or does 
not make the personnel changes in govern- 
ment agencies concerned with foreign pol- 
icy which are now the subject of com- 
mentators’ speculation, world affairs do not 
stand still, and far-reaching decisions can 
not be long postponed on Germany, China 
and Palestine. What, briefly, is the pres- 
ent situation in these areas of particularly 
acute conflict, and what questions con- 
front the United States there in the im- 
mediate future? 


The Ruhr—A Microcosm 

For the time being the Berlin crisis re- 
mains unresolved. On November 29 Ar- 
gentine Juan Atilio 
Bramuglia, outgoing president of the UN 


Foreign Minister 


Security Council, announced that Russia 
had accepted his mediation plan, which 
calls for a thorough study by a commission 
of “neutral” experts of all the technical and 
political problems involved in a permanent 
settlement of the Berlin dispute, and the 
Western powers are expected to do like- 
wise. In Berlin, however, German Com- 
munists, with the approval of Russian 
Marshal Vassily D. Sokolovsky, have pro- 
ceeded with plans for the establishment of 
a separate city “government” in the Soviet 
sector, challenging in advance the results 
of the elections to be held in the three 
Western sectors on December 5. Some of 
the smaller countries in the UN have be- 
gun to wonder whether either side in the 
Berlin controversy is eager to reach a set- 
tlement at the present time. The Russians, 
it is believed, persist in their desire to drive 
the Western Allies from Berlin. At the 
same time the success of the Allied airlift, 
unexpected in Moscow, has sharply re 


duced the prestige of both Russia and 
German communism in Germany and 
strengthened the bargaining power of the 
Western states. 

Meanwhile, the spotlight in Germany 
has shifted to the Ruhr, where one can 
see, aS in a microcosm, the crosscurrents, 
both internal and international, which 
make it so difficult to arrive at a mutu- 
ally satisfactory formula for Germany’s fu- 
ture. On-the-spot observers report a marked 
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decline in Communist influence among 
Ruhr workers and a simultaneous increase 
in the strength of Rightist elements, at- 
tributed in considerable part to the Anglo- 
American decision of November 10 to 
reinstate German managers of mines and 
factories in their prewar positions. The 
British, as indicated by an editorial in the 
London Times of November 27, have con- 
siderable sympathy with France’s objec- 
tions to American plans for rapid indus- 
trial reconstruction of the Ruhr and, fear- 
ing the competition in world markets of 
restored German industries, are inclined 
to think the Americans show undue haste 
in removing restrictions on the German 
level of industry. 

Hitherto, American policy in Germany 
has been based on the assumption that 
this country needs the support of Britain 
and France to withstand further Russian 
pressure in Europe, and that rapid re- 
habilitation of the Ruhr is essential for 
the success of the ERP. Can the United 
States put Germany on its feet without 
alienating its Western European Allies, and 
at the same time leave the door ajar for 
an eventual German settlement with Rus- 
sia should such a settlement become pos- 
sible in 1949? 


Right or Left in China? 


Neither the appeals of Chiang Kai-shek, 
nor the visit to this country of Madame 
Chiang, nor the strong recommendations 
of groups and individuals here for ex- 
American aid to the Nationalist 
government have persuaded President 
Truman and Secretary of State Marshall 
that the United States should fundamental- 
ly modify its policy of giving China only 


tensive 


strictly limited economic and military aid. 
Intelligence reports received a year ago 
had prepared Washington for recent Com- 
munist victories. Until Congress convenes, 
the Administration is expected to do little 
except make a statement of its moral sup- 
port for the Chiang Kai-shek government 
(the wisdom of making even such a state- 
ment is in dispute) and maintain Ameri- 
can military forces in the key coastal city 
of Tsingtao. 

In the meantime China’s new Prime 
Minister, Dr. Sun Fo, son of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, in an interview given in Shanghai on 
November 27, suggested that Nationalist 
China needs some outstanding military 
figure such as General Douglas MacArthur 
as adviser in its anti-Communist struggle, 
and said China must be prepared to make 
any “reasonable” concessions to obtain ma- 
jor American military assistance at the 
earliest possible moment. What, Ameri- 
can public opinion will probably ask, are 
these proposed concessions? Will they be 
chiefly efforts to enlist American military 
and commercial interests on the side of 
the Nationalist government—or is Chiang 
Kai-shek now willing and able to under- 
take internal reforms whose adoption 
President Truman in 1947 had made a 
condition of further aid and which, ac- 


Washington 


Wasuincton—Officials of the State De- 
partment and the Military Establishment, 
and leading members of Congress believe 
that the Western European countries re- 
ceiving ERP suffer from a sense of mili- 
tary insecurity which prevents their taking 
full advantage of this aid and delays their 
recovery. The Truman administration has 
concluded that the European powers can- 
not satisfy their own security needs with- 
out American help. For that reason United 
States foreign policy for Europe in 1949 
is expected to concentrate on military ar- 
rangements. 


What America Can Do 


The United States plans to make available 
to Europe arms and advice about their 
use, probably by two measures: first, an 
act of Congress authorizing the President, 
through the Secretary of Defense, to dis- 
tribute military weapons to foreign gov- 
ernments; and second, a treaty or Con- 
gressional joint resolution. At a minimum 
this treaty or resolution is expected to 
permit the United States to take part in 


cording to most observers, are essential to 
counteract communism’s appeal in China? 


More Delay on Palestine? 
The UN General Assembly, eager to wind 


up its Paris session not later than the 
middle of December so as to permit dele- 
gates and staff to return home for Christ- 
mas, is now striving to reconcile a wide 
variety of resolutions on Palestine intro- 
duced by a number of countries, among 
them the United States, Britain and Rus- 
sia. It now looks as if, with the best will 
in the world, the only thing the UN can 
do before this deadline is to create a con- 
ciliation commission which would super- 
vise attempts at a peace settlement in Pal- 
estine. Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Acting Medi- 
ator since the assassination of Count Ber- 
nadotte, has asked the Assembly to call 
on both Israel and the Arabs to negotiate. 
The Arabs, it is believed in Paris, are 
waiting for a UN peace negotiation “or- 
der” which. would help them to “save 
face.” Israel, for its part, submitted its 
application for UN membership on No- 
vember 29, the first anniversary of the 
UN partition recommendation. Britain has 
announced that, while it will not veto this 
application, it will not support Israel’s 
admission until the boundaries of the new 


state have been determined. 

Will the United States stand firm on 
the resolution introduced in the UN Po. 
litical and Security Committee by Dr, 
Philip C. Jessup on November 22, in 
which this country differed on several 
important points from Britain? Will this 
country follow Britain’s proposed course 
concerning the admission of Israel to | 
the UN? If the basis for a Palestine 
decision is not laid before the elections 
scheduled in Israel for January, 
ist opposition groups there may take ad- 
vantage of backing and filling by the 
Western powers to press for more drastic 
settlement of the new state’s borders, 
Meanwhile, the United States delegation 
on November 27 tentatively pledged a con. | 
tribution of $13-$15 million to the UN | 
relief fund for Palestine refugees, which 
will be used chiefly to aid Arabs, now 
estimated at 600,000, who fled from their 
homes in Palestine and are now subsist. 
ing in dire misery in neighboring Arab 
territory. Some American observers are | 
urging the United States also to press for- 
ward with long-standing reclamation and 
irrigation projects for the Near East as 
the best method of alleviating Arab re 
sentment over the partition of Palestine. 

Vera Micueces Dean 


extrem- 


Weighs Cost Of Western Defense 


the strategic planning of the Western 
European Defense Headquarters located 
at Fontainbleau, France; at a maximum it 
will provide for American guarantees to 
the Western European countries against 
invasion. The two proposals are comple- 
mentary, but they may vary in territorial 
scope. Under the first measure the Ad- 
ministration is expected to ask for au- 
thority to distribute arms to any and all 
countries receiving ERP aid—except for 
zones of occupation—while the treaty in 
the second instance will probably be lim- 
ited to the Brussels pact signatories and 
Canada. Since the negotiation of the treaty 
may take a long time, Congress probably 
will be asked to enact the arms program 
before it approves the treaty. This pro- 
posed course of action rests on the assump- 
tion that Congress will approve the spend- 
ing of an amount ranging from one to 
three billion dollars for modernized lend- 
lease as a military expenditure more read- 
ily than as an addition to the already 
long list of other disbursements for 
foreign aid. 


What Kind of Aid? 


It is too early to report the precise nature 
of the arms the United States is to send 
abroad. Viscount Montgomery, Chairman 
of the Western European Union Defense 
Committee, has not yet completed the de- 
fense plan which is to serve as a partial 
guide for the United States. Since last 
spring Washington has been receiving re 
quests from European nations for specific 
kinds of arms, but decisions on what per 
centage of the requests can and will be 
filled must await the framing of the De 
fense Department’s own budget for tradi 
tional expenses. President Truman would | 
limit the military establishment to $145 
billion or $15 billion while many military 
officials recommend $17.5 billion. The sug 
gestion most commonly heard is that the 
United States begin to fill Western Euro 
pean needs from its surplus armaments, 
but this may not give the desired sense of | 
security to the recipients of the weapons. | 
The surplus is obsolescent if not obsolete: | 
Maintenance of a flow of modern weapons} 
abroad, however, would call for the diver} 
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sion to military production of a_por- 
tion of American industry which now is 
concentrating on peacetime goods. Brit- 
ain, with encouragement from the United 


States, is accelerating its output of 
military jet planes. There is as yet no in- 
dication that the United States, in turn, 
has agreed to specialize in the manufacture 
of some other weapon useful both to our 
European friends and ourselves. 

The United States is already active in 
offering and receiving military advice. 
Until a treaty is in existence, the United 
States intends to take an informal part in 
the planning conferences at Fontainbleau. 
After Congress has accepted a treaty, the 
United States expects to assign officers to 
Western Defense Headquarters on a regu- 
lar basis, so that they can inform Wash- 
ington from day to day of the European 


countries’ strengths and weaknesses and of 
the changing nature of their military ma- 
teriel needs. 

Europe would like a promise as well as 
advice from the United States—the prom- 
ise to go to war in the event a Western 
European state is invaded. Congressional 
supporters of current bipartisan foreign 
policy think that their colleagues would 
approve a trans-Atlantic defense treaty 
worded like the inter-American treaty 
which the Senate approved on December 8, 
1947 by 72 to 1. The inter-American 
treaty does not commit the United States 
or any other signatory to go to war au- 
tomatically if an American republic is 
attacked, but it authorizes each signer, in 
the event another signatory is invaded, 
to “assist in meeting the attack” as it sees 
fit and calls on all signatories to consult 


about collective action. That is said to be 
about as far as Congress is inclined to go 
at this time. 

The first official statements about de- 
tails of the pending military program may 
come in the President’s annual message 
on the state of the Union and in his 
budget message, both of which he will 
present to Congress in January. An ink- 
ling of some of the problems at stake was 
given on November 28 when it was re- 
vealed Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, chairman 
of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, had informed the Pentagon on 
November 10 that a sizable advance 
beyond $15 billion of military spending 
would unleash “new forces of inflation” 
and necessitate “a number of direct con- 
trols.” 


Brarr Boives 


Greece Needs More Than Military Aid 


The reshuffling of the Greek cabinet 
(November 11-18) and the airing of the 
Greek case against Albania, Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria before the Political and Se- 
curity Committee of the UN General As- 
sembly in the days immediately preced- 
ing have brought Greece back into the 
news. The reshuffled cabinet of Premier 
Sophoulis —- who on November 24 suf- 
fered a heart attack —is in no important 
respect different from its predecessor. No 
new program or fresh grouping of politi- 
cal forces has emerged from the brief 
government crisis. 

Despite the nearly one billion dollars 
allocated to Greece in the four years fol- 
lowing its liberation from the Germans, 
poverty, fear and internal disorder con- 
tinue to hold sway in that little country. 
Since the United States assumed a leading 
role in Greek governmental affairs, con- 
ditions have grown worse rather than bet- 
ter, so that today prices are higher, the 
guerrillas more numerous, government 
prestige and morale lower than when 
American aid to Greece was voted by Con- 
gress in March 1947. 


Achievements—and Needs 

There are, it is true, some positive achieve- 
ments to show for the $300 million as- 
signed to the American Aid Mission for 
the fiscal year 1947-48. The Corinth canal 
has been reopened to light shipping, the 
harbors of Piraeus, Volos and Salonika 
have been cleared of much rubble, air- 
fields have been improved, and some few 
miles of highways resurfaced. But these 
and other reconstruction projects con- 


sumed only a small part of the total ex- 
penditure—not quite 8 per cent. Most of 
the rest was spent for military supplies 
(just over 50 per cent) and relief. 

It is obviously futile, however, to re- 
build bridges only to have them blown up 
a few weeks later by guerrilla bands; and 
it is impossible to plan and execute pub- 
lic works projects when the countryside is 
not safe for representatives of the Greek 
government. This consideration led the 
officials in charge of the American Aid 
Mission to divert funds from reconstruc- 
tion to military uses. Accordingly, in the 
fall and winter of 1947-48 the strength 
of the Greek army was increased by nearly 
one-third, and its equipment improved in 
the hope of making it strong enough to 
wipe out the guerrillas. In the spring of 
1948 a general offensive was started. Heavy 
fighting in the Grammos mountains, ad- 
jacent to the Albanian frontier, resulted 
in victory for the government troops dur- 
ing the month of August, but the victory 
soon proved hollow. Some of the guerrillas 
were able to filter through government 
lines, and others retreated into Albania 
only to reappear in Greece a few weeks 
later. Meanwhile, in other parts of the 
country, recruitment to the guerrillas con- 
tinued through the summer, so that today 
total guerrilla strength is greater than 
when the campaign against them began. 


Basic Problems 

It becomes increasingly clear that the 
fundamental problems of Greece have not 
been touched either by the American aid 
program or by the efforts of the Greek 


government. Some of these problems are 
inextricably linked with world politics 
and lie beyond the control of anyone in 
Greece. The moral and material support 
which Albania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria 
have given to the Greek guerrillas—and 
which was again condemned by the UN 
General Assembly on November 27—un- 
doubtedly accounts for much of the suc- 
cess of these forces against the govern- 
ment. In a radio address to the Greek 
people on November 28 Lieut. Gen. 
James A. Van Fleet, chief of the United 
States military mission in Athens, said: 
“The Greek Army cannot at this time 
effectively police this entire (northern) 
border. It can drive these criminal bandits 
to the border as has been done repeatedly 
during this year, but it cannot pursue them 
across the border or prevent them from 
returning at some other spot.” 

The intervention of Greece’s northern 
neighbors, however, is made effective by 
social maladjustment in Greece itself. The 
fundamental difficulty is overpopulation. 
Resources developed hitherto have not 
kept pace with the growth of population. 
As a result, hundreds of thousands of 
families find themselves reduced to hope- 
less poverty. This makes recruitment to 
the guerrillas an easy matter, for a man 
with a gun in his hands can make a living 
by robbery and requisition from his more 
wealthy neighbors. Equally important, 
Communist doctrine holds out to thou- 
sands a cause for which to live and a 
hope of better times. It is this devotion to 
a cause which permits the Communists 
to sustain apparently crushing defeats only 
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to rise again. Under the circumstances, 
purely military measures against the guer- 
rillas cannot be expected to prove more 
successful in the future than last summer’s 
offensive. Only if the problems of over- 
population and poverty are systematically 
attacked can the effectiveness of Commu- 
nist intervention in Greece be diminished 
and peace be restored to the Greek coun- 
tryside. 


In the short run, it is probable that a 
sort of WPA for Greece, offering a job 
to every Greek who needs one regardless 
of his past. political affiliation or activity, 
would attract a majority of the guerrillas 
down from the hills and make military 
operations against the remnant practicable. 
In the long run, population can be brought 
into balance with the developed resources 
of the country only by a combination of 
emigration, industrialization, agricultural 
improvement and dissemination of birth 
control information. The labor of men 
now unemployed or underemployed could 
do much to rebuild the national economy, 
and the diplomatic prestige of the United 
States might be used to open new areas 
of the world to Greek settlement. Large- 
scale import of capital goods, however, 
would also be necessary over a period of 
several years. 


The difficulty with such a program is 
its cost. Perhaps as many as two million 
out of a population of about seven and a 
quarter million need immediate work re- 
‘ lief, and would have to be supported for 
several years until the productive re- 
sources of the country could be built up 
sufficiently to provide a tolerable standard 
of living. Yet costly as it would be, such 
a program would be no more expensive 
than indefinite continuation of the present 
military subsidies being paid by the United 
States to the Greek army. 


Wiuiam H. McNett 


(Professor McNeill, an instructor at the University 
of Chicago and Chairman of the History Staff 
of the College, spent nearly two years in Greece 
as assistant military attaché during World War II 
(1944-46) and revisited the country in 1947 as a 
member of a survey team for the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. He is the author of The Greek 
Dilemma: War and Aftermath, and collaborated 
with Elizabeth D. McNeill and Frank Smothers on 
Report on the Greeks, published in 1948 by the 
Twentieth Century Fund.) 
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News.in the Making 


King Farouk of Egypt, in his speech from 
the throne on November 18, announced 
that his government intends to build one 
large electrical power station in Talka 
and another north of Cairo, and will soon 
consider the erection of a steel mill, 
As a consequence of war with Israel, 
Egypt encourages prospecting for oil 
and hopes to increase twofold the out. 
put of the Suez oil refinery. Aside from 
limited funds advanced by the industrial 
credit bank of Egypt, no information is 
available about Cairo’s plans for finane. 
ing this new economic development pro. 
gram. ...In his address of November 24 
to the Food and Agriculture Organiza. 
tion in Washington, President Truman 
urged the negotiation of a new interne 
tional wheat agreement, adding that when 
such an‘ agreement is submitted to Con 
gress (the 80th Congress failed to ratify 
the previous pact), “I rather believe we 
will get it approved—this time.” . . . Mr, 
Truman also expressed the hope that Ap 
gentina and Russia would join the FAO, 
“I think,” he said, “that if we could dis 
cuss with the Russians our mutual inter 
est in agriculture it would not be s 
difficult to discuss our differences in some 
other fields.” . . . Much has been said re 
cently about the threat of Communist 
inroads in Latin America. At present, how. 
ever, it is armies supported by Rightist 
groups that are seizing power in Latin 
American countries. On November 19, 
soon after the military uprising in Peru 
which brought General Manuel Odria to 
power, word came from Chile that a mili 
tary plot to seize the government had 
been suppressed. A manifesto of the Chil 
ean Socialist party connected “elements 
close to the dominant regime in Argem 
tina” with the plot. In Venezuela the pre 
gressive Gallegos government was uf 
seated on November 24 by army leaders 
who for months had been trying to ob 
tain more posts in the Democratic Action 
cabinet which, they claimed, was unrep 
resentative and incompetent. According t 
the liberal press of Chile and Colombia, 
the Venezuela coup is part of “a coordé 
nated plan, in the nature of a continentd 
conspiracy against democracy.” 
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